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FOREWORD 


These  fragments  spell  the  idle  moments  of  a 
restless  life — a  life  of  swift-changing  scenes,  and 
varied  experiences,  not  unmixed  with  great  sor- 
rows. They  are  dream  pictures  for  the  most  part, 
glimpses  of  lives  passed  in  worlds  far  from  peaceful 
England.  I  have  sat  by  gleaming  camp-ifires  in 
the  great,  grey,  silent  bush,  and  watched  the  dawn 
creep  over  the  hill-tops  in  Australia,  the  land  of 
my  exile.  And  she  has  seared  my  soul  with  the 
melancholy  which  is  the  key-note  of  her  strange, 
weird  scenery.  I  have  jingled  my  rhymes  in  Her 
Towns,  to  Her  People. 

Now  I  return,  a  prodigal,  to  my  own  country, 
my  own  race. 

My  heart  hungers  for  Scotland.  And  so,  timidly, 
I  send  my  people  these  first  words  of  greeting. 
They  were  conceived  in  some  sadness — amid  many 
regrets,  and  hopes,  and  ambitions — but  always  in 
absolute  sincerity. 

Thistle  Anderson. 


Athen^um  Club, 

31  Dover  Street,  London,  W., 

Juhj  1908. 
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DIVES'    WIFE 


IT  was  evening  on  the  island — the  day  had 
been  hot,  and  the  township,  the  male  portion 
of  it,  at  least,  lounged  on  Keegan's  verandah. 
There  were  eighteen  or  twenty  men,  stalwart  for 
the  most  part,  clean-limbed,  keen-eyed,  almost  un- 
tainted by  civilization. 

The  rich  man's  wife  occupied  the  only  chair  out- 
side, and  languidly  watched  the  rough  men  around 
her.  There  were  other  boarders  at  Keegan's  pub 
— men  from  outback,  who  recklessly  squandered 
in   one   niorht  the  sweated  wao-e  of  months — but 

o  o 

there  were  none  like  Her.  She  was  a  dim  memory 
of  town,  the  embodiment  of  art  and  music — and 
beauty — driven  there,  perhaps,  by  boredom,  per- 
haps by  curiosity. 

The  group  of  men  about  her,  unrestrained  by 
her  presence,  were  jesting,  recalling  memories  of 
other  days. 

"  Hush  :  there's  a  lady  'ere." 

The  rich  man's  wife  looked  at  the  speaker,  a  boy 
of  twenty-five  or  thereabouts,  who  had  checked  the 
ribald  joke  of  a  comrade.  Her  eyes  thanked  him, 
and  he  returned  her  gaze  with  awestruck  admiration. 
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"  They  were  good  days  at  Spring  Creek,"  said 
an  elderly  man;  "me  and  my  mate  was  makin' 
our  twelve  shillin's  a  day." 

"  Why  did  yer  chuck  it,  Jacky  ?  "  The  speaker 
was  the  perpetrator  of  the  joke  checked  in  its 
infancy. 

Jacky  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth.  "  Well, 
me  and  the  young  'un,  Charlie  'ere,  was  mates, 
and  'e  ad  a  bit  o'  trouble,  and  when  'e  said  'e  was 
going  to  clear,  wal,  I  reckoned  I'd  clear  with  him." 

"  Was  you  at  Spring  Creek  in  '97?"  said  one  of 
the  group. 

Jacky  nodded. 

"  D'ye  remember  the  flash  bank  manager  ? 
Good-looking  chap,  used  to  shout  for  the  boys. 
'E  was  a  queer  cuss  :  went  back  to  town  sudden 
— I  'eard  as  'ow  'e  got  'isself  into  trouble.  'E  was 
a  sport.' 

Old  Jacky  stood  up.  "  Stop  that,  mate  ;  don't 
talk  of  'im,"  with  a  menacing  look. 

Young  Charlie,  champion  of  the  rich  man's  wife, 
had  paled  beneath  his  sunburn. 

"  It's  all  right,  mates,"  he  said,  rising  ;  "  we're 
all  friends  here,  and  I'll  tell  you.  I  lived  at 
Spring  Creek  with  my  mother  and  sister — Jacky 
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was  my  mate.  We  were  mining.  We  were  all 
happy  together,  till  this  flash  chap  came  along. 
He  was  handsome  and  young,  and  we  thought 
him  a  pal  of  ours — he  talked  socialism,  and  bought 
booze  for  the  boys.  He  went  to  see  my  mother 
and  sister,  and  we  all  liked  him — until — until — 
he  ruined  my  sister,  Jess." 

Charlie's  v^oice  broke.  "Jess  was  going  to  be 
married  in  the  spring,  and  the  chap  she  was  going 
to  marry  shot  himself  over  it.  It  killed  our 
mother.  Jess  took  her  baby  and  left — we — we 
never  saw  her  again." 

The  rich  man's  wife  spoke  —  in  her  voice 
sympathy,   in  her  eyes  an  ineffable  pain. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  you — very,  very  sorry,"  she 
said  to  Charlie. 

"The  cur  went  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and 
made  a  heap  of  money — that's  seven  year  ago, 
and  I've  looked  for  him  ever  since." 

"  We  'eard  as  'ow  'e  went  back  to  England," 
said  old  Jacky.  "  I  guess  'e's  punished  now,  'cos 
they  say  a  woman  married  him  for  'is  money." 
The  rich  man's  wife  sighed.  "  And  they  say  she 
'ated  'im  and  'e  loved  'er,"  Jacky  continued. 

"  Wot  was  'is  name  ? "  from  one  of  the  group. 
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"  Harold  Waterhouse.  Curse  him — when  I  find 
him,  I'll " 

"When  you  find  him,  kill  him,"  said  the  rich 
man's  wife,  in  a  far-away  voice.  She  held  out  her 
hand  to  Charlie.  "  Goodbye,"  she  said.  "  It  is  a 
sad  story — so  sad  that  I  shall  never  forget  it." 

And  she  left  them. 

*'  She's  going  by  the  boat  this  morning.  Can't 
understand  it — said  she'd  be  'ere  a  month,  and 
only  stayed  a  night." 

"  Who  is  she  ?  "  queried  Jacky. 

Keegan  put  the  final  flourish  to  the  name  on  a 
bill  he  was  addressing,  and  repeated  it — "  Mrs. 
Harold  Waterhouse." 

"Well,  I'll  be  damned!"  said  Jacky — which 
probably  he  was. 
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"THE  SPIRIT  OF   SPRING 


SHE  was  a  pretty,  nymph-like  little  figure,  and, 
more  in  jest  than  in  earnest,  they  called  her 
"  The  Spirit  of  Spring."  Her  father  was  a  broken- 
down  English  reprobate,  who  had  seen  better 
days.  Her  mother,  a  large  Australian  woman, 
ignorant  in  proportion  to  her  size.  The  union 
was  an  unsatisfactory  one,  and  the  result  of  it  was, 
among  other  offspring,  Madge.  Between  them, 
the  ill-assorted  couple  managed  to  grow  the  neces- 
saries of  life  on  a  small  selection  at  Dingo  Plains. 

Madge  was  mother  and  sister  to  the  rest  of  the 
family  —  nursed  her  father  through  the  violent 
drinking-bouts  that  resulted  from  each  visit  to  the 
township — and  did  most  of  her  large  and  indolent 
mother's  work.  She  loved  trees,  flowers,  birds, 
and  all  Nature,  and  in  a  semi-poetic  and  com- 
paratively sober  interval,  her  father  gave  her  the 
strange  cognomen.  So  Madge  became  "The 
Spirit  of  Spring,"  and  each  season  saw  her  grow- 
ing into  a  fine  buxom  lass,  wasting  her  sweetness 
on  the  solitude  of  Dingo  Plains — dreaming  vague 
dreams  of  things  that  might  be  out  in  the  world — 
uncared  for,  almost  unloved. 
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The  winter  had  been  a  bad  one — crops  bad, 
weather  bad,  and  the  head  of  the  family  often 
drunk.  With  the  first  breath  of  spring,  a  swagman 
came  to  Dingo  Plains.  He  was  young,  unkempt, 
and  very  dirty,  but  Madge's  father  set  him  to  work 
building  fences,  and  Madge's  motherly  little  heart 
pitied  his  loneliness.  So  she  spent  her  spare  time 
at  his  camp  every  day,  and  the  tired  swagman 
would  come  home  at  night  to  find  his  tent  clean 
and  tidy.  As  time  went  on,  "  The  Spirit  of 
Spring  "  and  Bill — the  only  name  the  swag  laid 
claim  to — became  huge  friends.  To  be  sure,  he 
wasn't  a  hero,  but  then  he  possessed  one  large 
virtue  —  gratitude,  and  Madge,  who  had  been 
unused  to  that,  exalted  him  in  her  own  way  to  a 
pedestal  of  hero-worship.  The  swag  was  thirty, 
and  Madge  only  fifteen.  Also,  he  had  a  wife, 
who  took  in  washing  and  lived — or  starved — many 
miles  from  Dingo  Plains.  And  when  one  day  Bill 
avowed  the  fact,  and  suggested  that  he  would  find 
his  way  back  to  his  spouse,  "  The  Spirit  of  Spring  " 
felt  as  if  the  lisfht  had  orone  out.  He  had  been 
her  friend,  her  champion,  the  hero  of  her  lonely 
little  life,  and  she  realised  that  he  was  not  hers 
after  all — soon  she  must  lose  him. 


"THE  SPIRIT  OF  SPRING" 

When  spring  was  merging  into  summer,  with 
its  fiery  winds  and  scorching  air,  Madge  learned 
that  Bill  was  leaving  Dingo  Plains.  He  had 
saved  a  few  pounds,  and  was  going  to  spend  it 
with  his  wife.  If  all  wives  were  like  her  mother 
.  .  .  but  what  matter }  She  was  going  to  lose 
her  friend,  that  was  all. 

Bill  had  been  sent  to  the  ranges  to  round  up 
some  wild  cattle,  his  last  job  at  Dingo  Plains.  He 
had  been  gone  two  whole  days,  and  when  the 
hours  passed  and  he  did  not  return,  "  The  Spirit 
of  Spring  "  was  troubled.  Three  days  passed,  four 
days,  then  Madge  disappeared  from  the  homestead, 
and  with  her,  her  father's  horse. 

"  No — no — see,  you  will  get  well — you  must — 
and  then  .  .  .  you  will  go  .  .  .  back  to 
your  wife,  and  she  will  be  so  glad."  A  forlorn 
little  figure  kneeling  beside  a  prostrate  man, 
soothing  his  delirious  moaning,  and  staunching 
the  ragged  wounds  with  bandages  made  from  her 
own  clothing.  Madge  had  found  her  swaggie — 
found  him  way  outback,  alone  and  helpless,  bleed- 
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ing  from  the  horns  of  the  angry  bull,  now  back  in 
the  wild  mob's  ranks.  What  matters  it  how  she 
fared  ?     He  had  a  wife,  she  had — no  one. 

Her  father  found  them  there.  Bill  was  alive, 
saved  to  return  to  the  wife  he  had  loved,  but 
"  The  Spirit  of  Spring  "  had  fled,  and  the  Plains 
knew  her  no  more.  And  as  they  bore  her  home, 
the  burning  summer  wind  heralded  the  approach 
of  Drought  and  Desolation. 
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"  Sunset !  and  crescent  moon. 

And  after  that  the  dark ; 
Into  the  inky  night 

God  speed  the  fragile  barque. 
Brief  is  the  woman's  dream. 

Gone  the  illusion  bright — 
Peace  to  a  weary  soul 

Comes  with  unendingr  niffht." 


SHADED  lights  and  dreamy  music,  mingled 
with  the  scent  of  many  flowers — in  the 
distance,  a  faint  echo  of  voices.  Only  a  man 
and  a  woman  in  the  dimly-lit  conservatory,  but  in 
the  crowded  rooms  beyond — London!  The  fairest 
women,  the  brightest  jewels,  the  gayest  dresses — • 
men  whose  names  figure  in  politics,  literature, 
music,  and  art  ;  a  celebrated  explorer  ;  a  few 
foreign  titles,  and  many  English  ones.  The 
season  at  its  height,  and  the  hostess  one  of  the 
most  sought-after  women  in  Town.  One  word  is 
on  every  tongue — "  Barenski !  "     They  are  talking 
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of  a  brilliant  young  violinist,  who  has  recently- 
leashed  across  the  musical  world.  "  Marvellous 
technique!"  "Wonderful  touch!"  "What  har- 
monies ! " — they  are  saying  ;  but  a  great  musical 
critic  shakes  his  head  and  murmurs,  "  No  soul ! 
no  soul !  " 

"His  music  is  perfect,"  says  a  little  woman,  in 
a  positive  tone. 

"Madame!" — and  London's  great  critic  bows 
with  deference — "his  touch,  his  technique,  his 
execution — all  are  wonderful  ;  but  his  music  is 
cold — so  cold.  He  has  the  ice  of  the  North  in 
his  blood,  not  the  fire  of  the  South.  Madame," 
lowering  his  voice  a  little,  "that  man  has  never 
loved.  When  he  loves,  his  playing  will  be  ex- 
quisite." 

Lady  Gordon  smiled  cynically.  "  We  don't 
want  love  in  our  world,"  she  answered.  "  It  is 
a  commodity  nowadays  principally  confined  to 
books  and  the  lower  classes.  Our  world  is  too 
busy  for  it,  and,  for  the  most  part,  too  bored." 

"  Forgive  me,  but  Madame  is  young  yet.  The 
time  may  come,"  and  the  critic  passed  on. 

Lady  Gordon  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "Come!" 
addressing  her  husband,  "let  us  go  ;   I  am  tired." 
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The  man  and  the  woman  among  the  palms  out- 
side are  deep  in  conversation. 

"  Nonsense  !"  she  says  with  emphasis.  "Why 
should  you  think  I  am  unhappy  ?  And  it  I 
were "      A  pause. 

"  Your  intellect  tells  me,"  he  replies,  calmly. 
"  No  woman  with  your  intelligence,  your  know- 
ledge of  life,  could  be  happy  in  our  world — 
London's  world.  There  is  no  outlet  for  your 
energy  and  ambition." 

She  smiled.  "  My  ambition  died  a  natural 
death  with  my  youth." 

"You  —  pardon  my  frankness! — can  have  no 
tastes  in  common  with  your  husband,  who  is  many 
years  older  than  yourself,  and  who  looks  on  a 
well-chosen  dinner  as  the  acme  of  high  art.  And 
yet  you — you  talk  about  Love  as  though  it " 

She  interrupted  him.  "  Pardon  me !  I  said 
your  playing  lacked  feeling — it  doesn't  touch  me, 
somehow;  and  had  I  not  known  you,  I  could  have 
diagnosed  your  character— cold,  unfeeling,  a  tritie 
selfish,  perhaps." 

The  man  who  had  played  before  the  Courts  of 
Europe  winced.      "  I  have  not  yet  met  the  woman 
I    could   love,"   he   said,    slowly.      "  If  you    think 
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a  grand  passion  would  improve  my  Art,  I  will  try- 
to  find  one." 

A  slow  smile  crept  over  her  face. 

"  You  won't  find  it — that  way.      Let  us  go  in." 

A  pause  in  the  conversation  as  Barenski  enters 
the  room.  The  woman,  leaning  lightly  on  his  arm, 
is  tall,  and  passing  fair — thirty,  perhaps,  but  thirty 
well  preserved.  Brilliant,  beautiful,  cold,  and  very 
proud ;  incomprehensible  to  her  world,  and,  at 
heart,  infinitely  superior  to  it.  She  is  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Cecil  Bruce — a  name  to  conjure  with  in 
London. 

Barenski  is  tall  and  slight,  with  dark  hair,  and 
face  of  transparent  paleness.  A  rather  cruel  mouth 
is  in  striking  contrast  to  reckless  brown  eyes — eyes 
that  have  turned  many  foolish  feminine  heads. 

The  strains  of  his  violin  echo  again  through  the 
rooms  in  Elgar's  beautiful  "  Salut  d' Amour,"  and 
Mrs.  Bruce  passes  to  her  carriage  as  the  last  notes 
die  away. 

II 

"Will  nothing  change  your  determination?" 
Lady  Gordon  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  laid  her  hand 
on   Esme    Bruce's    shoulder.      Fast   friends    these 
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two,  and  with  natures  opposed  to  each  other  in 
every  particular.  "  You  know,"  she  continued, 
"  this  mistaken  idea  of  love  is  threadbare.  It  can't 
last.  If  you  are  resolved  to  go,  you  know  I  won't 
betray  you  ;  but,  believe  me,  you  are  sure  to 
regret  it," 

Mrs.  Bruce  looked  up.  "Helen!"  she  said, 
sharply,  "you  don't  know  what  my  life  has  been. 
Married,  against  my  will,  when  little  more  than 
a  child,  to  a  man  who  is  at  heart  a  brute,  I  have 
never  known  one  hour's  happiness.  I  can't  be 
a  philosopher  like  you.  I  can't  live  with  a  drink- 
sodden  man,  who  openly  flaunts  his  mistresses  in 
my  face.  At  heart,  I  loathe  and  despise  this  life. 
One  is  born  and  bred  in  an  artificial  atmosphere, 
until  it  becomes  second  nature  to  smother  one's 
better  feelings,  I  am  not  by  nature  a  bad  woman, 
but  my  life  has  made  me  hard.  Imagine  a  woman, 
passionate,  affectionate,  impulsive,  linked  to  a  man 
little  better  than  a  brute  beast.  That  has  been  my 
existence.  Now,  Fedor  Barenski  has  come  into 
my  life.  I  love  him  ;  he  loves  me.  By  devoting 
my  life  to  him,  I  shall  be  a  better  woman.  I  shall 
make  him  a  greater  artist,  and,  probably,  a  better 
man." 
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"You  don't  realize  what  you  are  losing! — name, 
position " 

"Are  nothing'  to  me." 

Lady  Gordon  smiled,  somewhat  sadly.  "As 
you  will,  7na  chere.    When  do  you  propose  to  start?" 

"  To-night.  We  go  to  Paris.  Bruce  will  prob- 
ably divorce  me.  Then  Fedor  will  marry  me.  At 
least,  I  shall  lead  a  more  honest  life.  I  shall  be 
true  to  myself  and  to  him." 

Helen  of  the  house  of  Gordon — she  of  ancient 
blood  and  noble  lineao-e — rose.  "  You  are  wrongf !  " 
she  said,  coldly.  "  To  a  woman,  position  is  every- 
thing. To  lose  one's  social  standing,  is  to  die 
a  moral  death.  You  will  regret  this  ;  and,  come 
what   may,   remember    I    am    always   your  friend. 

Write  to  me.      I   want   to   hear "     Her  voice 

softened.  "  Dear,  I  feel  that  I  am  losing  you. 
You  are  going  as  completely  out  of  the  world — 
our  world — as  though  you  were  dead,  but  I  shall 
never  forget  you.  God  keep  you,  Esme  !  "  .  .  . 
A  closing  door,  a  footstep  echoing  in  the  distance, 
and  Esme  is  alone  in  her  boudoir — alone,  to  look 
into  the  future  she  has  chosen — a  future  with  no 
name,  no  honour  to  offer — only  love  ! 
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III 

A  crowded  concert-hall  in  Vienna,  early  in  the 
season.  The  audience  waits  with  eager  impatience 
for  the  next  item  on  the  programme  —  Fedor 
Barenski.  Amid  tumultuous  applause,  he  comes 
on  to  the  platform,  in  his  step  the  confidence  of 
a  triumphant  success.  It  is  four  years  since  the 
memorable  London  concert,  and  time  has  dealt 
kindly  with  him.  Those  four  years  have  brought 
him  nothing  but  success — honour,  riches,  and  fame. 
Women  have  feted  him  ;  kings  have  applauded 
him.  His  face  bears  the  unmistakable  mark  of 
good  living — dissipation,  indeed — yet  he  is  hand- 
somer than  when  last  we  saw  him.  He  takes  his 
violin,  and  once  more  the  "  Salut  d'Amour"  holds 
an  audience  spellbound.  But  what  a  change ! 
There  is  something  new  in  his  music — something 
that  makes  the  women  cry,  and  the  men  hold  their 
breath — soul !  The  strings  vibrate  with  passion  ; 
the  sobbing,  long-drawn  wail  of  the  last  notes 
bring  tears.  Then  he  plays  a  Gondola  song,  and 
his  hearers  laugh  for  very  joy.  It  is  so  gay,  so 
joyous.      "  He    makes    his    violin    speak,"    says   a 
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critic  ;  and  mighty  cheers  call  him  back,  and  back 
again,  until,  as  a  last  encore,  the  violin  sobs  out 
Bach's  "Aria"  (for  G  string).  Barenski's  face  is 
tense  with  a  great  emotion.  This  is  the  triumph 
of  his  life — a  triumph  even  greater  than  any  others. 
An  English  party,  in  the  front  stalls,  marvel. 
Lady  Gordon  is  among  them.  She  is  staring 
fixedly  at  a  pale  woman  in  front  of  her.  "  Esme," 
she  says,  bending  forward,  "come  to  my  hotel  at 
twelve  to-morrow.  Here  is  the  address.  Be  sure 
to  come."  And  Esme  sees  Helen,  Lady  Gordon, 
vanish  through  an  adjacent  door. 


IV 

"You  are  not  happy,  Esme?"  Lady  Gordon 
clasps  the  hands  of  the  woman  in  front  of  her — 
a  woman  beautiful,  certainly,  but  with  weary  lines 
round  her  eyes. 

A  pause.  "  No,  I  am  not  happy.  There  was 
one  year  of  perfect  content.  I  taught  him  to  love, 
and  how  he  loved  me!  We  travelled.  He  became 
a  great  artist.  I  awakened  his  soul  through  his 
passions.    He  drank.    I  tried  to  stop  him.    By  sheer 
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force  of  will,  I  have  kept  him  from  ruining  his 
work.  Women  have  gone  mad  over  him.  They 
stop  his  carriage  in  the  streets  ;  they  decorate  him 
with  flowers.    He  disliked  it  at  first,  but  now " 

"You  are  still  together?"  Lady  Gordon  ques- 
tioned. 

"Yes;  I  would  not  leave  him.  Someone  must 
look  after  him,  or  he  will  drink,  drink,  and  then 
his  music  would  suffer." 

"Give  him  up!  Return  to  England  with  us. 
Bruce  has  not  divorced  you.      He  might " 

"  Never!     My  duty  is  here." 

"  Your  address  ?  " 

"  Hotel  R ;  but  you  must  not  come  to  see 

me.      It  is  better  not." 

"  I  wonder  what  the  end  will  be  ?  "  mused  Lady 
Gordon,  a  few  hours  later.  How  strange  it  all 
was !  The  gay  routine  of  her  life  would  go  on  the 
same — balls,  theatres,  receptions,  races,  in  endless 
monotony  ;  and  yet  she  had  parted  from  the 
woman  who  had  been  her  closest  friend — parted, 
in  all  probability,  for  ever. 
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Barenski  has  gone  to  Paris.  Alone,  in  her 
rooms  at  the  great  hotel,  Esme  is  seated,  listlessly 
watching  the  passing  crowd.  Vienna  is  at  its 
gayest,  and  the  streets  are  thronged  with  carriages. 
Society  is  returning  en  masse  from  a  reception  at 
the  Embassy.  Esme  wonders  if  Lady  Gordon  is 
among  them, 

"Just  a  week  since  I  went  to  see  her.  Shall 
I   ever  see  her  again }  "  she  wonders. 

A  waiter  enters  the  room  noiselessly.  ' '  The  man- 
ager of  the  hotel,  madame,"  he  says,  and  retires. 

The  manager — a  mighty  power  in  his  own 
estimation — appears,  a  newspaper  in  his  hand. 
•'  A  little  bad  news,  madame.  Be  calm,  monsieur 
has  had  an  accident.      If  madame  will " 

For  answer  Esme  tears  the  paper  from  his  hand. 
"Shocking  duel  in  Paris,"  she  reads.  "Startling 
sequel  to  an  elopement.  Fedor  Barenski  shot  by 
a  jealous  husband  !  "  A  startled  cry  breaks  from 
her  lips,  but  she  reads  on,  and  the  cruel  words 
burn  themselves  into  her  very  brain.  She  reads 
how  the  man  she  loves  ran  away  with  another 
woman,    never  to   return   to   her ;    how  avenging 
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justice  overtook  them  ;  how  the  fatal  duel  was 
fought  at  Versailles,  and  how  Barenski,  reckless 
to  the  last,  had  fallen  mortally  wounded.  The 
paper  falls  from  her  hand.  "And  this  is  the  end!" 
she  moans.  "God!  how  I  love  him  yet!  I 
would  have  forgiven  him  everything."  Then,  to 
the   manager  :    "  Please   send   me   my   maid — and 

stay !     Send  a  messenger  to  the  Hotel  A for 

Lady  Gordon.  I  want  to  see  her  immediately." 
Some  stereotyped  words  of  condolence,  and  the 
manager  has  gone.  "  Lisette  !  "  to  the  waiting- 
maid,  "draw  the  curtains  in  my  bedroom,  and 
leave  me.     I  am  s^oino-  to  bed." 

The  clock  ticks  out  the  weary  hours — eleven ! 
twelve !  but  Esme  has  not  gfone  to  bed.  She  is 
seated,  dry-eyed,  at  a  desk  in  her  bedroom.  "All 
over  I "  she  murmurs  again,  as  she  closes  a  letter, 
and  takes  from  a  cabinet  a  phial  bearing  the  label, 
"Morphine."  Eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty!  The 
colourless  fluid  drops  slowly  into  the  glass.  .  .  . 
Five  minutes  more  and  the  glass  is  empty.  Esme 
is  lying  on  a  couch,  beside  her  a  photo  of  Barenski 
at  his  best,  with  the  light  of  dawning  love  in  his 
dark  eyes.  The  room  is  strangely  silent,  save  for 
the  ticking  of  the  china  clock. 
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VI 

Half-past  one ! — and  Lady  Gordon  summoned 
from  a  ballroom,  rushes  up  the  stairs  to  Esm^'s 
rooms,  a  foreboding-  of  evil  in  her  heart.  The 
sitting-room  is  empty,  and  in  the  bedroom  only  a 
silent  figure  on  a  couch.  Then  a  letter  on  the 
dressing-table  catches  her  eye.  "  Esme  !  Esm^  !  " 
she  cries,  bending  over  the  prostrate  figure.  But 
only  the  ticking  of  the  clock  breaks  the  silence. 
The  letter !     She  opens  it. 

"This  is  the  end.  He  is  dead,  and  I  love  him 
so.  I  am  going  to  end  my  life.  It  has  been  such 
a  failure — Helen,  such  a  failure!  You  were  right 
in  the  beoinnino' ;  I  was  wrong".  But  believe  one 
thing !  I  have  never  for  a  moment  regretted  the 
life  I  left.  I  forfeited  everything  for  one  great 
passion,  and  I  gained  it.  I  learned  the  absolute 
rapture  of  love.  His  passion  died,  but  mine  still 
lives,  and  I  take  it  with  me  to  the  grave.  Tell 
the  world  ...  a  mistake — an  overdose  of 
morphine  —  an  accident.  Goodbye,  my  best 
friend." 

The  note  ended  abruptly.  Lady  Gordon  leans 
over  the  fire,  her  head  buried  in  her  hands,  and 
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a  crumpled  letter  in  her  pocket.  "  My  Lady, 
Lord  Gordon  is  here."     She  rises. 

"Athol!  Athol!  she  is  dead!"  she  said.  "What 
a  splendid  woman,  yet  no  one  understood  her,  and 
her  life  has  been  thrown  away." 

"  Come  !  "  he  replies  gently  ;  and,  to  the  waiting 
doctor,  "  No  hope?" 

"  None.     She  has  been  dead  some  hours." 

"  Here  is  my  card."  Lord  Gordon  leads  his 
wife  from  the  room.  "  Please  communicate  with 
me.  I  will  undertake  the  arrangements  for  the 
funeral." 

Out  into  the  gay  world  again — the  heartless 
world — that  buries  its  boon  companion  with  a 
laugh.  "  Poor  Esme,"  says  Lady  Gordon,  as  she 
sits  alone  by  the  dying  embers  in  her  dressing- 
room. 

The  dawn  breaks — the  dawn  that  will  bring 
another  day  of  empty  pleasure.  And,  though  a 
woman  has  died  of  a  broken  heart,  the  world  will 
go  on  the  same  to-morrow. 
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THE  still  hush  of  an  autumn  twilight  wraps 
the  cflen  in  mist.  The  sun  has  set  in  a 
flood  of  liquid  gold,  and  after  sunset  —  silence. 
The  birds  have  ceased  to  sing,  even  the  flowers 
grow  sleepy,  and  the  bees  are  idle  at  last.  The 
mellow  autumn  afternoon  but  warmed  the  hand  of 
sullen  winter,  creeping  imperceptibly  closer.  The 
trout  stream  wanders  through  violet  valleys,  be- 
tween purple  hills,  lulling  the  tired  senses.  All 
nature  is  at  rest.  Her  breast  offers  no  abiding 
place  to  the  weary  exile,  the  derelict. 

To  northward,  the  castle-keep  looms  high 
against  the  jutting  crags.  Those  rocky  fortresses 
speak  eloquently  of  other  exiles — those  dungeon 
walls  could  unveil  the  records  that  make  Scotland's 
history.  To  southward,  the  gleaming  river  croons 
its  weird  lullaby.  To  eastward,  an  old-world 
garden  greets  the  bruised  spirit  with  scent  of 
stocks,  and  sweet  peas,  and  old-world  flowers. 
Crimson  poppies  give  a  note  of  vivid  colour  to  the 
grey  foreground,  autumn   blossoms  shadowed   by 
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grim  old  walls.  To  westward,  the  sunset  glow 
gilds  ruined  turrets  and  crumbling  stones.  The 
tragedy  of  decay  is  everywhere.  I  turn  from  the 
old  cypress  tree,  with  hurrying  feet. 

Skyward,  silver  beeches  wave  lone  branches  in 
the  sighing  breeze.  Autumn  is  in  the  air.  The 
moss-grown  towers  of  history,  the  broad  gardens, 
even  the  flowers,  suggest  the  long  ago.  Down, 
down  through  lichened  paths  and  tangled  under- 
growth. The  tired  spirit  craves  for  peace. 
Nearer  sounds  the  rushing  water,  nearer  still. 
At  last  I  am  alone,  where  even  the  ghosts  of 
history  cannot  disturb  me.  A  tiny  fern-grown 
grotto  above  the  river,  a  rustic  seat,  wherein  to 
think,  to  dream — sanctuary  !  Ah  !  the  peace  of  it, 
the  delicious  rest.  Twilight  shadows  lengthen, 
memories  of  early  days  fill  the  dim  twilight. 
What  hours  those  were  !  To  be  a  woman  !  The 
world  at  one's  feet,  the  great  round  world,  that 
pays  its  tribute  to  beauty  and- — above  all — to 
brains.  The  wild  success^the  countless  splendid 
sensations  of  ambition  realized.  And  then  love 
crept  in — I  am  alone  with  nature  now,  nothing 
matters  very  much,  ambition  is  satiated,  hope  dead. 
Only  the  ashes  of  a  great  love  still  smoulder  in 
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my  breast.  For  one  short  hour  with  you,  O 
beloved !  I  would  gladly  leave  the  world,  and  all 
the  joys  the  gods  can  give.  You  were  not  worthy 
of  it,  your  love  held  only  sorrow.  Your  faithless- 
ness but  further  wounded  a  bleeding  heart.  Still 
I  love  you — all  the  breath  in  this  tired  body  sobs 
for  you — all  these  veins  throb  with  longing.  All 
this  soul  is  merged  in  a  gfreat  affection  that  will 
only  cease  with  life.  But  '^  chd  sard  sard."  The 
dull  sound  of  the  winding  river,  the  moaning  of 
the  wind  in  the  cypress,  carry  their  message  of 
peace  to  a  penitent  soul.  What  joy  to  pass  quietly 
out  of  the  world's  delirious  unrest  into  the  vast 
beyond.  But  the  battle  must  be  fought,  and  there 
is  no  room  in  the  world  for  cowards — all  must 
endure  the  war  of  circumstance. 

Hark — this  strange  noise — they  are  shooting  in 
the  moorland  across  the  stream.  Each  shot  means 
the  death-knell  of  one  of  Nature's  wild  children. 
Ah  !  what  is  this  strange  numbness  of  the  senses, 
this  moisture  on  my  forehead  ?  .  .  .  Here  is 
blood  on  my  hand,  on  this  manuscript.  Tiens ! 
the  pain  in  my  heart — this  strange  face  above  me. 
Can  this  be  Death  ?  .  .  . 
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"  Monsieur,  you  are  too  late.  I  thank  you. 
Your  bullet  has  but  solved  the  riddle  of  existence. 
Mon  dieu,  what  pain!     This  is  release." 
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THE  sunshine  streamed  into  Dr.  Blair's  study, 
bathing  musty  bookcases  in  golden  radiance. 
It  shone  upon  old  oak  furniture,  early  Victorian  in 
its  simplicity;  on  the  desk  that  held  so  many  tragic 
secrets  ;  and  on  the  bowed  head  of  Dr.  Blair 
himself  The  walls  were  decorated  with  old  prints, 
and  the  mantelpiece  harboured  many  argent-framed 
photographs  ;  but  there  were  no  portraits  of  women, 
and  there  were  no  flowers  in  the  room,  although, 
only  a  few  yards  away,  windows  blazed  with  golden 
daffodils  and  blushing  hyacinths.  The  absence  of 
flowers  implied  bachelordom,  and  the  absence  of 
feminine  portraits  denoted  loneliness. 

A  successful  physician,  Lance  Blair.  Tall, 
athletic,  with  corn-coloured  hair,  and  frank,  blue 
eyes,  thirty  years  young,  and  with  a  practice  many 
older  men  envied.  The  practice  was  partly  the 
result  of  mere  diplomas,  but  largely  added  to  by 
a  kind  heart,  a  charming  manner,  and  a  personality 
that  could  not  be  overlooked.  Times  innumerable 
the  door-bell  had  pealed  on  this  fine  March  morn- 
ing.     But    the    mandate    had    been    "  Not    to    be 
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disturbed  till  I  ring,"  so  the  gentle-faced  maid 
framed  excuses,  and  even  his  sister  dared  not 
invade  his  solitude. 

At  last  Dr.  Blair  raised  his  head,  and  the 
dancing  sunbeams  played  upon  his  thick,  fair  hair, 
caressed  his  broad  shoulders,  then  rested  lightly 
upon  a  letter  clasped  in  his  hand.  It  was  from 
a  patient.  She  had  been  a  very  trying  patient, 
but  that  fact  was  forgotten  now.  Through  all  her 
illness,  he  had  seen  her  daily — during  six  long 
weeks — and  the  visits  had  been  a  pleasure  to  him, 
because  he  shared  many  of  her  views,  and  because 
she  was  singularly  intelligent.  But  he  had  not 
loved  her.  His  steady  pulses  had  never  thrilled 
for  her  until  now,  when  he  held  her  letter  of 
farewell. 

He  thought  of  her  brains,  her  beauty,  and  most 
of  all,  he  remembered  her  splendid  nature  that  was 
being  gradually  warped  and  seared  by  an  unhappy 
married  life.  Her  husband  was  a  good  fellow  in 
his  way,  but  a  hopeless  drunkard,  and  reformation 
was  impossible.  She  had  talked  of  her  marriage, 
and  Lance  Blair  knew  she  was  unhappy.  And 
he    remembered    her   words — "  We  are  unhappy 
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enough,  and  yet,  if  anything  happened  to  him, 
remorse  would  kill  me.  I  should  think  of  things 
I  miorht  have  done  to  save  him." 

Poor  orirl !  She  had  done  her  best,  but  the  man 
was  hopeless  from  the  beginning — weak,  good- 
hearted,  dissipated,  with  no  intelligence,  and  scant 
education.  He  was  no  fit  companion  for  the 
brilliant,  impulsive  girl.  She  had  married  him  in 
California,  five  years  ago,  when,  at  her  mother's 
death,  she  was  left  a  stranger  in  a  new  country, 
beset  with  temptations.  He  had  been  kind  to  her 
then,  and  the  reward  he  claimed  was  marriage. 
The  memory  of  his  goodness  at  the  most  trying 
crisis  of  her  life,  had  been  largely  instrumental  in 
keeping  her  faithful  during  the  loveless,  childless 
union.  He  loved  her  in  his  selfish  way,  but  her 
nature  demanded  more  than  that.  She  was  a 
splendid  type  of  woman,  and  she  craved  for 
intellectual  companionship,  and  for  a  deep,  soul- 
satisfying  love.  Her  woman's  instinct  had  divined 
Lance  Blair's  kindly  nature,  and  she  turned  to  him 
for  sympathy,  as  flowers  turn  to  the  sun. 

He  read  her  letter  again,  and  then  he  knew  that 
he  loved  her. 
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"  Dear  Dr.  Blair,"  she  wrote: — 

"We  are  leaving  England  to-morrow. 
Change  of  scene  is  the  one  chance  of  saving 
my  husband,  and  I  seize  it,  though  it  hurts 
a  little  to  leave  one's  friends  and  all  one's 
dear  associations.  We  go  to  Australia,  via 
California,  for  an  indefinite  time — perhaps  for 
always.  In  saying  good-bye,  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  your  unfailing  patience  with  me,  and 
all  your  kindness  during  my  illness.  And 
because  I  am  going  far  away — because  we 
shall  never  meet  again — I  am  going  to  tell 
you  that  your  friendship  has  been  my  greatest 
happiness  since  first  we  met.  You  have  made 
me  a  better  woman.  You  have,  perhaps  un- 
consciously, appealed  to  the  good  that  is  in 
me,  and  made  me  braver.  With  all  my  heart 
I  thank  you,  and  I  can  never  forget  the 
sweetest  friendship  of  my  life.  Some  day 
you  will  love  a  woman  very  much,  and  you 
will  marry  her.  And  if  you  are  as  happy  as 
you  deserve  to  be,  you  will  be  very,  very 
happy. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"  Cecil  Hardy." 
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Dr.  Blair  hesitated  a  moment,  then  he  rang. 
"  I  am  called  to  an  urgent  case,"  he  said  ;  "  I  shall 
be  back  in  half  an  hour." 

He  sprang  into  a  hansom,  and  directed  the 
cabman  to  her  house.  He  did  not  know  why  he 
went  there  ;  he  only  knew  that  he  must  see  her 
again  before  leagues  of  sea  divided  them. 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Hardy  was  at  home,"  the  man- 
servant told  him,  "but  she  was  very  busy  because 
she  was  leaving  England  to-morrow,  and  the 
lawyers  were  selling  the  house."  He  paced  up 
and  down  the  well-remembered  room — everything 
in  it  was  stamped  with  her  strong  individuality. 
Even  the  flowers  were  redolent  of  her. 

How  he  loved  her  !  Why  had  this  great  passion 
surged  into  his  heart,  to  make  him  wretched  ?  He 
had  loved  his  books,  his  work,  especially  his  work 
among  the  poor  ;  and  now  these  things  no  longer 
interested  him.  Of  course  !  he  had  loved  her  since 
first  he  saw  her  ;  he  realized  it  now. 

Her  manner  was  distant,  when  at  last  she  came 
to  greet  him.  "  Dr.  Blair,  why  did  you  come  to 
disturb  my  preparations  ?  "  she  said. 

He  took  her  two  hands.  "  I  came  because 
I  could  not  let  you  go  without  saying  good-bye," 
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he  said.  "  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  love  you — 
with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  I  love  you — no,  don't 
stop  me !  You  are  going  away,  and  I  tell  you  this 
because  you  may  need  me  some  day.  Will  you 
promise  that,  if  ever  you  are  in  trouble,  you  will 
send  for  me  ?  " 

She  did  not  reply,  and  he  continued — "  You  are 
going  to  a  strange  country  for  the  second  time  in 
your  life,  and  you  may  be  left  alone  again.  Life  is 
uncertain  at  best,  and  one  never  knows.  But 
whatever  may  happen,  I  want  you  to  remember 
that  I  am  your  loyal  friend  ;  that  henceforth  I  only 
live  to  serve  you.     Good-bye.     God  guard  you  !  " 

When  she  looked  up,  she  was  alone. 

The  doctor  had  returned  to  his  cheerless  con- 
sulting-room ;  he  had  gone  out  of  her  life. 

II 

March  had  come  again.  A  year  since  the 
Hardys  left  England,  but  they  had  not  reached 
Australia.  They  sojourned  long  in  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Catalena,  but  George  Hardy's  health 
did  not  improve.  At  last  they  had  gone  to  live  in 
Southern    California,    in   a    pretty   bungalow,   and 
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here,  among  the  orange  groves,  her  husband  died. 
Once  again  she  was  alone,  friendless,  in  California 
— alone,  save  for  her  faithful  Chinese  servants. 

Her  husband  had  been  dead  six  months,  but 
she  had  made  no  plans,  and  she  still  lingered  in 
the  shady  house  among  the  orange  trees.  It  was 
lonely — very  lonely — and  she  was  weary  with  long 
nursing.  The  first  days  of  her  loss  had  been 
terrible,  but  she  had  struggled  against  remorse, 
and  the  idea  of  self-destruction ;  and  now  she 
realized  that  at  twenty-seven,  she  was  still  young. 
Then  at  last  she  wrote  to  Lance  Blair,  telling  him 
of  her  husband's  death,  of  her  unsettled  plans,  and 
asking  for  his  advice.  She  had  not  written  before, 
nor  had  she  heard  from  him.  Her  conscience 
would  not  allow  that.  But  her  letter  had  gone  a 
fortnight  ago,  and  now  she  held  his  cabled  reply  : 
"Arriving  31st,"  In  ten  days  he  would  be  with 
her,  and  the  thought  sent  the  blood  surging  to  her 
cheeks,  and  made  her  heart  beat  faster. 

Ill 

In  London,  society  was  puzzled  by  the  dis- 
appearance of  one  of  its  favourite  doctors.  Lance 
Blair  had  suddenly  sold    his    practice,   given   his 
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South  Kensington  house  to  his  sister,  and  an- 
nounced that  he  was  going  to  Hve  in  America. 
Everyone  was  startled.  He  had  abandoned  his 
large  practice,  his  brilliant  career,  and  for  no 
patent  reason.  He  had  even  displeased  his  one 
wealthy  relative,  the  eccentric  uncle  whose  heir  he 
was,  and  that  gentleman  had  cut  him  off  without 
the  proverbial  shilling.  And  while  the  big  liner 
took  him  further  from  scenes  that  would  know  him 
no  more,  his  friends  and  patients  in  London  dis- 
cussed what  they  termed  his  great  stupidity,  until 
the  subject  bored  them,  and  he  became  only  a 
memory.  He  had  given  up  his  place  in  the  front 
rank — a  place  reached  by  his  unaided  efforts — but 
he  did  not  regret  it. 

One  morning  in  the  early  April  sunshine,  Cecil 
Hardy  saw  a  familiar  figure  among  the  orange 
trees.  He  had  arrived,  her  friend,  her  hero. 
Dr.  Blair  strode  up  the  garden  path.  Golden 
sunshine  above  him,  golden  oranges  around  him, 
and  a  woman's  heart  of  gold  awaiting  him  at  the 
journey's  end. 
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THE  Man  sat  in  a  great  armchair,  his  face 
turned  to  the  western  sky.  A  wintry  sun- 
set cast  its  pale  glow  over  his  clear-cut  features, 
and  reflected  its  radiance  in  his  restless  eyes. 

The  Blue-Eyed  Girl,  keeper  of  his  heart  for  all 
time,  smiled  at  him  from  the  wall  above,  her  face 
framed  in  silky  hair  and  a  dark  oak  setting. 

The  Man  stirred  among  his  cushions  and  looked 
at  the  pictured  face.  The  spell  of  her  beauty  held 
him,  charming  the  lines  of  pain  from  mouth  and 
eyes.  The  girl  was  young — twenty,  perhaps — 
radiant  with  the  loveliness  that  is  born  of  inno- 
cence ;   a  pure  type  of  English  beauty. 

The  Man  sighed.  All  his  broad  acres,  his 
securities,  his  vast  income — even  the  Blue-Eyed 
Girl — were  of  no  avail  now.  What  matter  ?  One 
short  week  ago  he  led  the  hunting-field,  the  most 
popular  of  his  set,  the  gayest  among  them — with 
youth,  health,  money.  The  world  before  him,  the 
Blue- Eyed  Girl — fairest  in  all  England — his  pro- 
mised wife.      Now 
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The  door  opened  noiselessly.  A  footstep 
sounded  on  the  thick  carpet.  The  Man  felt  a 
hand  on  his  shoulder.  He  looked  up.  "  Doctor," 
he  said  wearily,  then  paused,  "how  long?"  His 
voice  had  a  note  of  regret  in  it,  but  resignation 
predominated. 

London's  greatest  surgeon — he  whose  knife  had 
killed  or  cured  many  other  sportsmen — winced. 

"How  long.'*"  queried  the  Man  again.  And 
this  time  he  spoke  with  determination.  "  Tell  me 
the  truth — the  whole  truth,  please,"  he  continued. 
"You're  a  sportsman,  Doctor,  and  you — you 
understand." 

The  surgeon  walked  to  the  window,  then  he 
too  looked  at  the  pictured  face  of  the  Blue- Eyed 
Girl.  Even  he — case-hardened,  of  the  world 
worldly — felt  a  pang  of  regret.  For  the  Man, 
the  last  of  the  Archdales,  was  dying. 

The  Man's  restless  eyes  looked  from  the  fire  to 
the  Blue-Eyed  Girl,  and  back  again. 

The  Doctor  spoke:  "With  care,  perhaps  a 
month." 

The  Man  smiled.  "  And  if  I  live  at  the  old 
pace  ? " 

"  Less  than  a  week,"  replied  the  doctor. 
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"So  I'm  to  go  out  at  thirty-three  after  all! 
Well,  I've  had  a  pretty  good  life."  The  Man 
rose.  He  was  evidently  in  pain,  but  he  walked  to 
the  far  end  of  the  room.  Presently  he  spoke 
again. 

"  Thanks  for  the  truth,  old  man.  I  say,  will  you 
dine  with  me  at  the  Savoy  on  Monday  night  ? 
I'll  ask  a  few  of  the  others — all  the  old  crowd. 
You  won't  refuse,  doctor  ;  it  may  be  the  last 
time,  you  know." 

"  The  excitement  may "  the  doctor  stopped 

speaking. 

"  Yes,  I  know.  But,  all  the  same,  I'm  going  to 
live  my  last  week,  and  die  in  action." 

"You  are  rash;  but  you  were  always  game, 
Archdale." 

"  Well,  seven-thirty,  Monday  night,  and  we'll 
go  to  one  of  the  halls  afterwards.  Good-bye, 
doctor." 

The  doctor  left  him  with  some  miso-ivingr,  "But, 
after  all,  it's  best  for  him  to  go  out  that  way,"  he 
reflected. 

The  Man  paced  the  room.  He  looked  out  over 
the  lands  that  were  his — the  scenes  he  was  so  soon 
to  quit  for  ever. 
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His  horses,  his  dogs,  his  friends — those  good 
fellows  who  had  shared  his  days  at  Eton,  at 
Oxford,  and  who,  later,  had  joined  in  his  wild 
escapades — who  had  been  with  him  in  days  when 
he  had  steered  his  horses  to  victory,  and  after- 
wards revelled  in  the  sheer  joy  of  youth.  Ascot, 
Goodwood,  Newmarket  would  know  him  no  more. 
No  longer  would  he  be  one  of  the  set  he  loved  in 
London.  He  thought  of  picturesque  France,  and 
then  of  the  big  game  shooting  in  Africa  and  India. 
Those  days  appealed  to  him  most — days  when  he 
had  risked  his  neck  daily.  He  had  really  lived 
then,  when  he  had  left  the  indolent  life  of  cities 
far  behind  him. 

There  were  a  few  noble  moments  in  the  Man's 
reckless  life,  too.       He  remembered  once  having 

saved  a   comrade,  and  then But   what   was 

the  use  of  it  all?  It  was  finished  now,  and  he  had 
few  regrets. 

Suddenly  he  remembered  the  Blue-Eyed  Girl, 
and  sighed.  There  had  been  other  women  in  his 
life,  for  all  women  loved  him  ;  but  the  Blue-Eyed 
Girl  was  different.  She  did  not  know  his  life 
book — would  not  understand  it.  She  only  knew 
the  bright  chapters  ;  the  dark  ones  were  closed  to 
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her.  And,  strange  to  say,  he  did  not  long  to  see 
her.  He  longed,  rather,  for  the  clasp  of  a  com- 
rade's hand,  the  grip  of  friendship.  For  the 
Blue-Eyed  Girl  was  cold,  proud,  because  her 
sympathies  had  not  yet  been  awakened  by  sorrow. 
Yet  he  loved  her,  and  he  wished  it  could  have 
been  different.  It  was  difficult  to  realize  that  this 
was  the  end.      Dreaming  of  her,  he  fell  asleep. 

The  table  was  laid  for  thirteen,  and  it  glittered 
with  cut-glass  and  costly  silver.  Exotic  flowers 
mingled  their  perfume  with  the  smoke  of  thirteen 
cigars.  The  waiters  moved  deftly,  and  clinking 
glasses  held  the  choicest  vintages  of  France, 
Luxury,  gaiety,  comfort,  pervaded  the  room,  and 
the  walls  vibrated  to  the  sound  of  ringing  laughter. 
The  Man  had  been  recalling  an  episode  of  their 
early  life  together.  He  was  gayest  of  them  all  in 
his  reckless  diablerie. 

Somebody  noticed  that  they  were  thirteen. 
"Unlucky  number,"  they  exclaimed.  "Which  of 
us  is  going  to  die  first  ?  " 

The  Man  rose:  "  I  am,"  he  said  calmly.  And 
they  laughed, 
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They  discussed  his  wonderful  recovery,  and 
then  they  made  plans — only  the  great  surgeon 
watched  the  Man  anxiously,  for  he  knew  the 
signs  that  foretold  the  end. 

Two  days  later,  the  doctor  read  an  announce- 
ment in  the  Morning  Post :  "  On  26th  February, 
at  Archdale,  Herefordshire,  the  result  of  an  acci- 
dent in  the  hunting-field,  Derek,  Lord  Archdale, 
aged  thirty-three  years." 

The  end  came  peacefully.  Four  hours  after  the 
last  of  the  thirteen  had  separated,  the  Man's  spirit 
went  out  on  the  dawn.  They  found  him  with  a 
smile  on  his  features,  like  a  tired  child  asleep. 
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"  1\  /T  EOW,  Meow."  Brereton  rose  from  his 
IV J.  easel  for  the  third  time,  and  rushed  to 
the  window.  The  outlook  was  dismal.  Grey 
skies  overhead,  and  a  muddy  yard  opposite. 
Endless  windows  whose  curtains  suofpfested,  in 
their  grimy  limpness,  the  back  premises  of  a 
tenement  house.  A  general  survey  failed  to  reveal 
the  offending  feline,  and  Brereton,  with  a  despair- 
ing sigh,  returned  to  his  canvas.  His  appartement 
was  scarcely  more  cheerful  than  the  yard  outside, 
save  for  a  few  rough  sketches  pinned  to  the 
cheaply-tinted  walls. 

One  short  week  before,  he  had  arrived  in  New 
York,  with  a  hundred  dollars  in  his  pocket,  and 
countless  plans  in  his  feverish  brain.  He  left 
college  early,  and  at  twenty-five  he  was  looked 
upon  by  his  fond  parents  as  the  coming  artist  of 
the  day.  But  that  was  in  a  village.  Here  in 
New  York,  things  were  different.  He  glanced  at 
the  lonely  little  rooms  that  were  to  be  his  home, 
and  then  he  began  to  think.  He  had  great  ideas, 
and  some  intelligence.      Moreover,  away  back  of 
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his  brain — behind  and  distinct  from  the  Httle 
pictures  he  would  paint  for  pot-boilers,  he  had  a 
scheme,  and  he  knew  he  would  succeed,  if — but 
there  is  always  an  "if!"  To  begin  with,  it  was 
difficult  to  get  the  model  he  wanted.  The  type  is 
rare. 

Again  the  offending  "  Meow,"  and  this  time  a 
well-directed  cigar-box  located  the  offender.  She 
was  the  most  commonplace  cat  Brereton  had  ever 
seen,  but  she  had  a  quite  distinctive  mew.  A 
wailing  note,  most  human,  very  aggravating.  She 
was  gazing  at  a  platform  some  twenty  feet  above, 
on  which,  as  Brereton  afterwards  discovered,  were 
sometimes  displayed  tempting  cakes,  and  even,  on 
special  occasions,  meat-pies.  Suddenly  a  back 
door  opened,  a  woman's  voice  called  "  Mimi ! " 
and  Brereton  retreated. 

Days  followed  each  other  with  boring  monotony, 
broken  only  by  the  occasional  sale  of  a  cheap 
canvas,  and  the  incessant  caterwauling  of  Mimi. 
She  was  a  dingy,  grey  cat,  and  offered  no  induce- 
ments as  a  model.  Moreover,  she  was  a  very 
ungainly  shape,  and  beyond  a  marvellous  dexterity 
in    opening    the    back    door,    and   an    ungratified 
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determination  to  reach  the  cake  platform  above, 
she  evinced  no  pecuHarities.  Still,  she  fascinated 
Brereton,  and  every  day  he  would  look  for  her, 
occasionally  flinging  a  chop-bone  into  the  opposite 
yard.  One  morning,  a  young  girl  opened  the  back 
door,  and  tenderly  ministered  to  Mimi's  com- 
missariat needs.  She  glanced  up,  and  Brereton, 
in  the  act  of  shaving,  glanced  down  simultaneously. 
He  saw  a  decidedly  pretty  girl  of  about  twenty, 
plainly  but  neatly  dressed.  She  was  just  the 
model  he  wanted  for  his  great  picture.  Hers  was 
almost  the  ideal  face  he  had  dreamed  of.  The 
mouth  held  the  same  hint  of  tenderness,  the  neck 
was  voluptuous  in  its  rounded  curves.  The  figure 
was  sensuous,  yet  her  face  bore  the  unmistakable 
stamp  of  purity.  That  was  what  he  wanted.  It 
had  been  so  difficult  to  find  the  innocent  face  of  a 
girl,  combined  with  unawakened,  yet  certain, 
passion.  He  smiled  at  her,  and  she  smiled  shyly 
back.  Her  face  was  exquisitely  sweet.  Almost 
daily  he  saw  her.  Her  lonely  little  life  seemed 
wrapt  in  her  love  for  the  misshapen  cat,  and  with 
Mimi  as  a  mutual  friend,  they  finally  spoke.  Just 
a  brief  greeting  each  morning  from  his  first  floor 
window,  and  he  learnt  that  her  name  was  Margerie 
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Forbes,  that  she  was  a  typewriter,  and  an  orphan. 
More  than  that  he  did  not  know,  but  he  speedily 
felt  sure  of  one  thing — she  would  never  consent 
to  sit  for  his  picture.  Vainly  he  tried  to  sketch 
her  from  memory.  The  result  was  invariably 
disappointing. 

Two  months  passed.  Margerie  and  Brereton 
had  become  as  friendly  as  intervening  yards  would 
allow,  and  he  felt  a  warm  interest  in  her.  Then 
came  a  severe  snowstorm  lasting  several  days. 

One  morning  Mimi  did  not  appear  as  usual,  and 
then  another  unusual  thing  happened.  Brereton 
rising  later  than  his  wont  at  10.30,  discovered  that 
Marjorie  had  not  gone  to  work.  She  was  stand- 
ing in  the  yard,  with  tear-stained  face,  sobbing 
miserably. 

"  What's  the  matter?"  he  called — he  had  almost 
said  "  dear  " — but  restrained  himself. 

She  pointed  to  the  platform,  where  Mimi  sat 
bolt  upright,  against  a  beam  on  the  outer  edge. 

"  I've  been  calling  her  for  nearly  an  hour,"  she 
said,  "  but  she  can't  get  down — she  doesn't  move." 

"  Wait  a  minute  !  "  As  Brereton  spoke,  he 
sprang  on  to  the  low  roof  outside,  and  from  there 
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vaulted  over  the  dividing  fence.  At  last  he  was 
close  to  his  divinity,  face  to  face.  She  was  prettier 
than  ever,  even  in  her  grief.  He  surveyed  the 
sloping  platform.  No  possible  hope  of  access 
from  the  outside.  "  Take  me  upstairs  to  that 
window,"  he  commanded. 

Marjorie  shook  her  head.  "  You  can't  get  to 
her  from  there,"  she  said,  "it  wouldn't  bear  your 
weiorht." 

"  Yes  it  will."  She  led  the  way  up  into  a  small 
kitchen  which  overlooked  Mimi's  coveted  platform. 

"  She  is  never  allowed  into  Mrs.  Holden's 
kitchen,"  said  Marjorie,  "so  she  didn't  get  out  this 
way.     She  must  have  jumped." 

Brereton  had  stepped  on  to  the  shaky  beams, 
and  was  making  perilous  headway  across  twelve 
intervening  feet  of  space.  There  sure  enough  was 
Mimi,  sitting  upright  with  sightless  eyes.  She 
had  at  last  achieved  her  main  ambition,  but  she 
was  stiff  and  cold — frozen  to  death.  He  picked 
up  the  poor  little  body,  and  retraced  his  steps. 

"  I'm  afraid  she's  dead,"  he  said,  regretfully, 

Marjorie  cried  piteously.  "  Mimi  was  all  I  had 
in  the  world,  and  I  am  so  lonely,"  she  moaned. 
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*'  I  am  lonely  too."  Brereton  spoke  wistfully, 
and  she  raised  her  head. 

"  Marjorie,  don't  you  think  you  could  find  some- 
one else  to  live  for — me,  for  instance.  Little  girl, 
could  you  learn  to  love  me  ?  " 

She  smiled  through  her  tears,  and  he  drew  the 
golden  head  on  to  his  shoulder.  "  My  darling," 
he  whispered.  A  shaft  of  wintry  sunshine  pierced 
the  gloom,  and  shone  on  two  very  happy  people. 
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SHE  swept  into  a  florist's  shop,  the  sweetness 
of  spring  in  her  face,  the  lightness  of  youth 
in  her  step.  The  head  of  the  firm  came  forward, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  greets  a  valued  patron 
— for  she  was  Marna  Clavering,  the  v/ayward, 
erratic  genius — the  girl  whose  pen  had  electrified 
half  a  continent  by  its  brilliant  flashes  of  inspiration. 

She  smiled  in  answer  to  the  shopman's  sub- 
servient salutation.  "Oh,  yes,  I'm  back  in  town 
— very  well  indeed,  thanks.  No,  I'm  not  going  to 
do  any  work — just  resting.  I  want  you  to  renew 
the  old  order,  Mr.  Lawson,  fresh  flowers  for  my 
rooms  every  day — roses  and  violets,  and  anything 
that  smells  nice  ;  you  understand  ?  " 

The  florist  bowed  :  "  Perfectly,  mademoiselle. 
You  are  at  the  Lano-ham  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes.     Always  the  Langham." 

He  pressed  her  acceptance  of  some  roses  as  she 
entered  her  hansom. 

"  Thanks,     Good  morning,  Mr.  Lawson." 

"  Lovely  woman,"  said  a  well-dressed  man  who 
had  been  leaning  over  the  counter. 
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"That's  Mania  Clavering,"  replied  the  florist. 

"What!  the  woman  who  wrote  those  brilliant 
articles  for  the  Referee  some  time  back  ?  " 

"  The  same,  sir." 

"  The  woman  who  has  thrown  away  more 
chances  in  life  than  any  of  her  sex,  and  wasted  so 
many  glorious  opportunities.  By  Jove !  she's 
beautiful ! " 

"  Yes  ;  it's  a  pity  she  won't  devote  more  time  to 
her  calling,"  said  the  florist,  quietly.  "You  see, 
her  father  left  her  a  small  income,  and  it's  helped 
to  make  her  lazy.  But  she's  brimful  of  goodness 
— always  giving  to  charity.  She's  just  worshipped 
at  the  Langham  ;  quite  a  family  rejoicing  each 
time  she  get's  back." 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  globe-trotter  thoughtfully. 
"  My  brother,  Hector  Rodney,  knew  her — knew 
her  well,  I  might  say.  One  never  hears  any 
scandal  about  her." 

"  No  ;  yet  she's  quite  a  free-lance.  A  very  old 
customer  of  ours.     Good-morning,  sir." 

The  globe-trotter  went  out,  and  the  tradesman 
returned  to  his  desk. 

Meanwhile   Marna  Clavering  had  reached   the 
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Langham,  and  found  two  matters  claiming  her 
attention — her  morning  mail,  and  a  visitor. 

"Ah!  Good  morning,  Lord  North.  Hope  I 
haven't  kept  you  waiting  long." 

The  peer  rose  from  his  chair  in  her  cozy  sitting- 
room.  "Not  long.  Miss  Clavering;  but  I'm  afraid 
I'm  impatient.  I  wanted  much  to  tell  you  some- 
thing." 

She  checked  him.  "  Won't  you  let  me  read  my 
letters  first  ?     No?     Oh!  how  unkind." 

He  rose,  and  she  noted  again  what  a  good- 
looking  man  he  was — a  fine,  manly  fellow,  barely 
thirty — tall  and  broad-shouldered,  with  curly  brown 
hair.  And  he  had  been  so  attentive  to  her.  Ah  ! 
if  only 

"  Marna,  I  love  you  so  much.  Will  you  marry 
me  now?     I've  waited  a  whole  year." 

"Gerald,  give  me  time.  I  cannot  answer  now. 
I  will  write." 

In  vain  he  pressed  her  for  a  reply;  she  was 
obdurate. 

"Yes,"  she  mused,  when  he  had  gone.  "  I  love 
him;  but  would  it  be  right  to  marry  him?  His 
people  might  object,  and " 

Then  she  turned  to  her  letters  and  read  : 
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"  Dearest  Marna, 

"  The  doctors  say  that  I  am  incurable — 
I  can  never  get  well.  It  is  as  I  thought. 
But  the  invention  ;  what  is  to  become  of  it? 
They  say  that  if  I  had  proper  care  and  atten- 
tion— if  I  could  be  nursed  really  well — I 
might  live  to  get  it  through  with  help.  But 
no  one  can  help  me  ;  no  one  understands  any- 
thing about  it  except  you,  Marna.  You  were 
so  good  when  you  were  staying  over  here — 
so  kind  to  me. 

"Ah,  Marna!  If  only  you  would  have 
married  me,  I  might  have  got  strong  again, 
even  then.  And  now  I  shall  never  see  my 
invention  completed.  You  will  understand 
and  sympathise  with  me,  I  know,  and  I  want 
you  to  write  and  tell  me  so.  I  want  to  see 
your  dear  handwriting  again. 

"  I  cannot  write  any  more  just  now — it  is 
all  too  miserable. 

"  From 

"  Yours  devotedly, 

"  Leonard  Mayne." 
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The  girl  considered  deeply.  Mayne  was  a 
promising-  artist — a  bright,  clever  young  fellow — 
but  early  dissipation  had  weakened  his  constitution, 
and  now  he  was  dying  of  consumption  in  Sydney. 
He  couldn't  live  long — he  couldn't  afford  proper 
nursing — and  he  was  too  weak  to  keep  away  from 
drink  if  left  alone.  But  the  invention.  Ah  !  she 
knew  it  held  a  fortune.  She  had  seen  it,  watched 
its  birth  as  it  were.  The  world  would  certainly 
lose  if  it  were  not  perfected.  It  would  be  worth 
almost  any  sacrifice  to  see  it  finished.  And  the 
boy — he  loved  her,  and  he  was  a  good-hearted 
youngster.  In  his  own  way,  he  had  done  his  best 
to  keep  his  mother  and  sisters. 

Oh !  that  wonderful  invention.  He  must  not 
die  and  bury  it  with  him. 

"  I  always  was  something  of  a  philanthropist," 
she  reflected,  as  an  idea  struck  her. 

"  My  Dear   Leonard,"  she  wrote  : — 

"Come  over  here  at  once  and  I  will  marry 
you  on  Friday.  Don't  hesitate  ;  I'm  quite  in 
earnest.  We  shall  work  at  the  invention 
together  ;  it  will  soon  be  finished.  You  see, 
it  is  only  by  marrying  you  that  I  can  give 
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you  the  care  and  help  that  you  want.  In 
that  way  you  will  live  to  see  it  complete ; 
so  cheer  up.  I  shall  arrange  everything,  and 
shall  expect  you  to-morrow. 

"  Yours,  in  haste, 

"  Marna  Clavering." 

And  to  Lord  North  : — 

"  Dear  Lord  North, 

"  I  have  decided  that  I  cannot  marry 
you,  and  I  think  it  better  that  we  should  not 
see  each  other  any  more.  I  shall  be  very 
grateful  to  you  if  you  will  not  come  to  see  me. 
"In  a  day  or  two  you  will  understand,  and 
I  hope  you  won't  think  more  hardly  of  me 
than  you  can  help.     With  best  wishes. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Marna  Clavering." 

She  posted  the  letters,  and  a  few  hours  later  a 
grateful  wire  came  from  Leonard,  and  a  brief  note 
from  Gerald  North.  She  kissed  his.  Pride  would 
keep  him  away. 
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"  I  am  going  to  be  married  on  Friday."  Marna 
was  speaking  to  Mrs.  Flynn,  housekeeper  at  the 
Langham.  That  lady  stared.  "  To  Leonard 
Mayne,  the  artist,"  continued  Marna.  "  I  always 
said  I  would  marry  a  man  without  a  cent,  and  you 
see  I  am  going  to." 

"Do  you  love  him,  my  dear?"  asked  the 
motherly  old  lady. 

"  I  am  going  to  marry  him,"  she  said,  calmly, 
"and  we  shall  live  here  for  the  present." 

Leonard  Mayne  and  Marna  Clavering  had  been 
married  for  some  weeks.  Day  by  day  the  inven- 
tion had  progressed,  and  now  it  was  completed. 
The  artist  grew  weaker  every  day,  and  Marna  had 
become  thin  and  pale  under  the  strain.  But  now 
the  object  had  been  attained. 

It  was  a  typical  spring  morning,  and  Marna  had 
been  out  for  a  walk  alone — a  walk  fraught  with 
memories  and  recollections,  and  sad  thoughts. 
And  when  she  arrived  at  the  hotel,  she  was  met 
by  Mrs.  Flynn. 

"My  dear,  try  to  bear  up  as  well  as  you  can. 
Your  husband  is " 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Marna,  "  I  will  go  to  him." 
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"  But- 


"  Yes,  I  understand."  The  girl  pushed  past 
her  and  went  upstairs.  Leonard  Mayne  lay  on  a 
sofa  quite  dead.  His  face  was  transcendently 
happy,  and  beside  him  lay  an  open  letter — a  note 
of  congratulation,  and  a  cheque  from  the  syndicate 
who  had  taken  up  his  patent.  "  Thank  God  ;  his 
invention  had  succeeded,"  she  thought  wearily — 
Leonard  Mayne  had  become  famous,  and  his 
mother  could  live  in  comfort  for  the  rest  of  her 
days. 

Mania  Mayne  was  ill — brain  fever,  the  doctors 
said.  And  Lord  North  had  been  indefatigable  in 
his  attendance  on  the  sick-bed.  He  knew  now  of 
her  sacrifice,  knew  that  she  loved  him,  and  Marna 
felt  happy  at  last,  for  she  had  promised  to  marry 
him  at  the  end  of  a  year.  And  one  day  she  told 
him  her  life. 

"You  knew  I  had  been  married  before,"  she 
said.  "  My  husband  married  me  just  after  my 
father's  death.  I  was  then  only  nineteen.  And 
two  years  later  I  divorced  him.  1  preferred  to 
take  my  own  name  again.  Do  you  know  what  his 
name  is  ? " 

"No." 
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"  Hector  Rodney,  your  friend — the  man  who 
has  been  travelHng  with  you." 

"  Marna  !  why  didn't  you  tell  me  ? " 

"  It  could  make  no  difference.  But  you  are  still 
content  to  marry  me  ?  " 

"Of  course,  my  darling.  If  only  I  can  ever 
make  you  happy  enough  to  compensate  all  the 
misery  you  have  endured." 

Gerald  North  had  been  obliged  to  leave  Aus- 
tralia for  a  month,  and  "  Lawson  &  Co.,  Florists," 
had  an  order  to  send  flowers  on  his  behalf  to  the 
Langham  every  day. 

One  morning  Marna  grew  suddenly  worse. 

"  Mr.  Lawson,"  said  one  of  his  assistants,  a  day 
or  two  later,  "there's  a  message  from  the  Langham. 
They  just  rung  up  to  say  that  we're  to  send  no 
more  flowers.  Mrs.  Mayne  died  at  half-past  eight 
this  morning.  And,  sir,  shall  we  send  some  white 
flowers  for  Lord  North  ?  " 

Mr.  Lawson  roused  himself  from  his  reverie. 
"Yes!  a  wreath,"  he  said,  softly.  "He  would 
have  wished  it.  And  make  up  a  special  cross  of 
white  violets  for  me,"  he  continued  ;  "  from  the 
firm,  you  know." 
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"  She  was  the  noblest  woman  I  ever  knew,"  the 
florist  said  to  himself,  as  he  turned  away. 

Lawson's  was  filled  with  white  wreaths  of  every 
description.  A  tall,  handsome  man  was  pinning  a 
flower  in  his  morning  coat.  "Who  is  dead?"  he 
asked  flippantly,  seeing  Lord  North's  card  on  a 
magnificent  wreath.  And  they  told  him.  "  Send 
the  finest  flowers  you  can  get,"  said  the  stranger, 
in  an  altered  voice,  placing  his  card  on  the  desk. 
"  I  knew  her,  too."  And  the  card  read,  "  Mr. 
Hector  Rodney." 

"  I  am  going  to  leave  England  to-day."  It  was 
an  aged  and  saddened  Gerald  North  who  spoke. 

"  Here  is  my  cheque.  Put  fresh  flowers  on  the 
grave  every  day  for  two  years.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  I  will  come  again  ;  or,  if  I  do  not  come, 
continue  the  flowers.  Good-bye,  Lawson.  Yes  ; 
I'm  going  out  to  the  front  with  my  regiment." 

Before  Lawson  could  reply.  Lord  North  had 
gone. 
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A  BURNING  sun  chased  the  ripples  over  a 
tropic  sea. 

Out  against  the  sky-line  the  pearling  boats  lay- 
silhouetted,  motionless,  as  though  stunned  by  the 
pitiless  heat.  The  foreground — a  line  of  shifting 
sand — shimmered  in  a  haze  of  blinding  light. 
There  was  no  beauty  in  the  scene — only  stifling 
heat,  arid  desolation,   barren  ugliness. 

In  the  background  lay  Port  Darwin — the  sink 
of  the  world — its  outline  resembling  some  large, 
loathsome,  creeping  thing. 

Groups  of  unsightly  shanties  housed  the  dregs 
of  humanity.  Derelicts  of  many  races  had  invaded 
the  northern  territory  and  profaned  the  great 
desert  in  their  lust  for  gain.  They  had  inbred 
and  intermarried,  and  conspired  to  produce  a 
veritable  colony  of  criminals.  Outcasts  from  the 
Old  World,  wastrels  from  the  New  ;  miserable 
half-breeds,  inheriting  the  vices  of  two  or  more 
nations,  and  the  virtues  of  none — niggers.  China- 
men, Indians,  Spaniards,  Greeks,  Dagos — blended 
in  a  turbulent,  inharmonious  whole.     There  were 
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women,  too — women  of  a  type  the  less  discussed 
the  better ;  women  who  followed,  in  dark  and 
devious  ways,  what  Kipling  has  declared  the 
oldest  profession  on  earth. 

Exceptions  ? — Why,  yes.  Occasionally  respect- 
able members  of  civilisation  ventured  to  Port 
Darwin  in  pursuit  of  the  currency,  but  having 
attained  that  object  or  completed  their  mission, 
such  exceptions  usually  retreated  precipitately, 
unless  the  inhabitants  elected  to  dispose  of  them 
quietly  in  another  way. 

Inside  one  of  the  numerous  grog-shanties  two 
men  were  lounging.  The  woman  behind  the 
bar  watched  them  curiously,  her  dulled  intellect 
realizing  that  they  differed  materially  from  the 
habitues  of  the  place.  They  were  fine  specimens 
of  bronzed  manhood — one  English,  one  Australian, 
both  White  Men  as  the  New  World  understands 
the  term. 

"This  place  is  hell,"  muttered  the  Englishman 
between  his  teeth. 

His  companion  nodded. 

They  had  arrived  two  days  before  to  join  the 
army  of  pearl-fishers.  To  Jack  Firth — hard  rider, 
hard  liver,  with  thirty  years  of  Australian  bush- 
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life  behind  him — the  seething  humanity  of  the 
Northern  Port  offered  only  change  of  scene, 
excitement,  and  the  prospect  of  a  sudden  fortune. 
But  for  Clive  Nicolson,  fresh  from  an  Enoflish 
'varsity,  the  place  held  unwholesome  possibilities. 
He  saw  thq  sordid  squalor  of  it  all,  as  he  pictured 
the  well-ordered  home  in  London,  ruled  by  his 
sweet-faced  mother. 

He  looked  at  the  woman  behind  the  bar,  at  the 
dirty,  half-bred  Italian  who  owned  her — a  sullen- 
looking  brute,  with  heavy  ear-rings,  and  a  curiously 
wroucrht  dao"a;er  in  his  belt. 

Nicolson  had  all  the  Englishman's  innate 
reverence  for  women,  and  he  shuddered. 

The  woman  was  jesting  lightly  with  her  cus- 
tomers, seemingly  oblivious  of  their  coarse  lan- 
guage or  veiled  insults.  Often  she  raised  her 
eyes  and  looked  fixedly  at  Nicolson.  Fair-haired, 
slender,  boyish,  he  looked  less  than  his  twenty- 
eight  years.  But  his  boyish  exterior  covered  an 
iron  nerve,  and  the  constitution  of  an  athlete. 

The  two  men  had  met  by  chance,  in  one  of 
Fate's  byways,  some  months  before,  and  had 
formed  a  whole-hearted  friendship. 

The  long  afternoon  waned,  the  loafers  in  Leoni's 
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bar  became  fewer.  It  was  the  quiet  hour,  before 
the  orgies  of  the  evening.  In  two  hours  the  place 
would  be  crowded  to  suffocation,  but  now  it  was 
peaceful  enough. 

Firth  and  Nicolson  lingered  on,  discussing  the 
pearl-fisheries.  Enthroned  among  his  bottles, 
Leoni  watched  them  covertly.  His  practised  eye 
already  detected  sure  signs  of  solvency  in  his  new 
guests.  His  beer  was  bad — matured,  doubtless, 
by  sundry  plugs  of  tobacco  surreptitiously  placed 
in  the  casks — and,  as  Firth  guessed,  his  whisky 
was  worse.  So  they  scarcely  sipped  the  muddy 
liquid. 

At  last  Leoni  disappeared,  and  then  a  strange 
thing  happened.  The  faded  woman  beckoned  to 
Nicolson  from  behind  the  counter. 

"  You  are  English  ?  "  she  queried. 

"Yes." 

"  So  am  I.  I  want  to  tell  you  something.  You 
are  young  and — and  rich,  perhaps  ?  " 

She  paused,  and  he  shook  his  head  with  a 
puzzled  smile. 

"Well,  anyhow,  you're  inexperienced,  and  you've 
no  business  here.  You  came  two  days  ago,  didn't 
you : 
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Nicolson  nodded. 

She  lowered  her  voice.  "  Look  here,"  she  said, 
"this  means  a  great  deal  to  me,  but  I'll  take  the 
risk.  I'm  going  to  warn  you — no,"  as  Nicolson 
turned  to  Firth,  "don't  call  your  friend,  you  can 
tell  him  afterwards.  I  g-uess  he  is  tougher  than 
you,  anyhow.  He  knows  how  to  take  care  of 
himself.  He,"  nodding  to  the  closed  door  behind 
the  bar,  "  Leoni,  has  been  watching  you,  and  I 
know  what  that  means — he's  done  it  so  often  with 
new  chums — he  and  the  gang  are  going  to  murder 
you  fellows." 

Nicolson  stared  at  the  woman  half  incredu- 
lously. She  was  not  more  than  thirty.  She  had 
regular  features,  and  might  have  been  pretty,  but 
vice  and  dissipation  had  seared  her  face,  and 
planted  lines  there  that  were  not  good  to  look 
upon.  She  reminded  him  of  a  flower  that  had 
been  scorched,  withered  from  all  semblance  of 
beauty. 

"Why  do  you  tell  me  this?"  he  asked,  at 
length.      "  Are  you  that  man's  wife  ?  " 

She  laughed  bitterly.  "  No,  bad  as  I  am,  I 
thank  God  for  that — I  am  worse,  perhaps,  but  I 
am    not    married    to    him — though    they   call    me 
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Vanna  Leoni.  I  come  from  England,  too.  My 
father  kept  a  little  inn  on  the  river.  They  gave 
me  a  crood  education,  but  I  fell  into  trouble  and 
ran  away,  and  Fate  showed  me  the  way  to  West 
Australia.  From  a  saloon  bar  there,  it's  only  a 
short  step  to  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder,  so  I 
drifted  here  and  became — well,  what  you  see  me. 
I'm  as  bad  as  most  of  them,  and  I've  sunk  pretty 
low,  but  somehow " — there  was  a  choke  in  the 
metallic  voice  now — "somehow,  when  I  saw  you, 
it  reminded  me  of  home — and  I  think  of  my  father, 
of  the  dear  little  inn,  and  the  grand  old  river. 
In  those  days  I  used  to  see  the  boats  passing  all 
day  long,  with  lots  of  young  fellows  like  you — 
Oxford  boys,  they  were,  mostly — are  you  an 
Oxford  boy,  perhaps  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Nicolson,  huskily. 

"And  I — I  want  to  get  out  of  this  life — just 
to  go  home  to  England,  and  die  there,"  she  con- 
tinued. 

Nicolson  pondered.  Something  stirred  in  the 
depths  of  his  being,  a  spirit  of  chivalrous  kindness. 
Perhaps  he  had  been  one  of  those  boys  she  had 
seen. 

"Look  here,"  he  said,  suddenly.     "There's  a 
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boat  going  out  on  Thursday  morning — if  we  help 
you,  will  you  clear  out  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"No  hope,"  she  said.  "I'd  only  be  brought 
back,  and  beaten — probably  killed.  I  can  never 
get  out,  I'm  done  for.  Besides"  —  her  face 
softened  perceptibly — "  I've  a  child.  It's  his — but 
still  I  love  it.  I  couldn't  take  it  with  me,  and  I'd 
never  leave  it  to  him." 

Nicolson  held  out  his  hand. 

"  We  shall  be  here  some  time,"  he  said,  gently. 
"  If  we  can  help  you,  if  you  should  change  your 
mind,  will  you  tell  me  ?  I  might  manage  to  get 
you  out." 

She  thanked  him  wistfully,  "Go  now,"  she 
said  ;   "  where  are  you  camped  ?  " 

"  On  the  beach  to  the  left,  just  a  mile  out." 

"  Right,"  she  said.  "  Be  ready  to  leave  on 
Thursday  morning.  You  must  promise  me  that. 
To-morrow  night,  when  the  crowd  is  here,  I'll 
slip  along  to  your  camp,  and  tell  you  their  plans. 
I  won't  fail.  Trust  me,  but  if  I'm  not  there  by 
daybreak,  make  for  the  boat  at  once — you'll  know 
then  that  I've  been  trapped." 

There  was  no  time  to  thank  her,  for  Leoni  had 
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returned,  and  the  men  walked  into  the  sun-baked, 
and  nearly  deserted,  street. 

The  moon  rose  in  a  sullen  sky.  The  air  was 
still,  with  the  hush  that  ushers  in  a  tropical 
thunderstorm.  Firth  and  Nicolson  waited  out- 
side their  tent,  listening  eagerly  for  Vanna's 
footsteps.  They  had  discussed  her  warning,  and 
concluded  that  it  was  oenuine  enouo;h.  And  now 
they  waited  through  the  long  night  for  news  of 
her.  Two  o'clock  passed,  three,  and  then  the  day 
broke. 

"  Look  here.  Firth,"  said  Nicolson  at  last, 
"something  has  happened  to  the  girl.  I'm  sure 
she  wouldn't  fail.  Shall  we  stay  here  and  face  the 
unknown,  or " 

"  No,"  Firth  spoke  decidedly.  "  Let's  leave 
the  swags  on  the  beach,  and  then  make  for 
Leoni's.  We  can't  clear  out  without  seeing  what's 
become  of  the  girl — it  isn't  cricket," 

Footprints  in  the  sand — prints  of  several  feet, 
that  led  towards  a  clump  of  salt-bush.  Firth 
pointed  to  the  ground,  and  the  men  looked  at  each 
other  significantly. 
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They  were  half  a  mile  from  the  camp.  The 
footprints  led  to  the  salt-bush  clump,  and  great 
crimson  splashes  stained  the  sand. 

They  found  Vanna  there — poor,  outcast  Vanna, 
who  had  died  in  attempting  the  one  noble  action 
of  her  wasted  life. 

She  had  been  done  to  death,  and  beside  her  lay 
a  curiously  wrought  dagger — they  had  seen  it  once 
before,  in  Leoni's  belt. 

Reverently  they  buried  her  in  the  sun-baked 
sand,  then  turned  away  from  a  place  that  must 
always  hold  painful  memories. 

Three  hours  later,  they  looked  their  last  on 
Port  Darwin,  from  the  deck  of  a  small  steamer 
that  carried  them  back  to  civilization.  The  sink 
of  the  world  faded  into  the  distance,  beyond  a 
sapphire   sea. 
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BEYOND  the  broad  verandah,  the  river  Swan 
gleamed  in  the  moonlight. 

The  air  was  soft,  warm,  flower-laden.  No  sound 
disturbed  the  stillness  of  the  Western  night,  save 
the  hushed  murmur  of  voices. 

A  man  sat  on  the  star-lit  balcony,  and  a  woman 
lay  on  a  cane  lounge  at  his  side.  Giant  tree-ferns 
cast  their  shadows  on  her  chestnut  hair,  and  palm- 
leaves  framed  her  upturned  face.  She  was  little 
more  than  a  child. 

The  man  was  older,  thirty,  perhaps,  of  a  type 
women  call  handsome. 

"How  did  you  manage  to  get  away?"  he 
asked. 

"  Easily  enough — oh,  Jack  !  it  is  so  good  to  see 
you  again.  My  marriage  seems  a  ridiculous 
nightmare.  1  am  going  to  forget  it,  and  only 
remember  that  I  never  loved  him.  I  never 
wanted  anyone  but  you." 

Jack  smiled  rather  bitterly.  "Yet  you  married 
him,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  for well,  why  deny  it — for  his  money. 
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I'm  only  a  girl,  Jack — I  was  so  tired  of  poverty, 
and  you  see  he  had  so  much." 

'•And  I  had  nothing." 

She  sighed  dreamily.  "  These  four  years  have 
been  awful,"  she  said.  "  I  schemed  and  planned 
to  get  my  freedom.     And  then  your  letter  came." 

Jack  stroked  her  fair  hair  tenderly. 

"  So  you  risked  everything  and  came  to  me !  " 

She  nodded. 

"  Where  is  your  husband  now  ?  " 

"  Safe  in  an  asylum.  You  see  he  wasn't  really 
mad,  but  he  drank  sometimes,  and  then  he  used  to 
ill-treat  me  horribly.  He's  so  much  older  than  I 
am,  and  he  was  dreadfully  jealous.  The  doctor  at 
Merrimac  was  awfully  keen  on  me,  and  that  made 
it  easy." 

An  unpleasant  light  dawned  in  Jack  Elvin's 
mind.  He  looked  at  the  tiny,  frail  girl,  and  could 
scarcely  believe  his  senses.  She  was  the  incarna- 
tion of  dainty,  fragrant  womanhood,  and  yet . 

"  You  surely  did  not  get  him  put  away  in  there  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"Yes,  I  did,"  she  assented.  "  The  doctor  made 
it  possible.  You  see,  he  wanted  me  for  himself, 
and  I  let  him  think  he  had  a  chance.     He  got 
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another  doctor,  a  friend  of  his,  to  help  him,  and 
they  fixed  a  certificate." 

"Good  God!  and  you  knew  he  was  sane." 
Jack  looked  very  stern  now.  This  was  the  woman 
he  had  elected  to  spend  his  life  with,  for  whom  he 
had  abandoned  his  prospects  in  England,  He 
had  persuaded  her  to  leave  her  husband,  he  was 
in  duty  bound  to  stand  by  her  now. 

"Don't  be  angry,  Jack,"  she  pleaded.  "He 
won't  suffer  for  long,  because  the  doctor  says  he 
has  a  fearfully  excitable  nature,  and  very  soon  the 
close  confinement  will  make  him  really  mad.  The 
first  two  nights  after  they  took  him,  it  was  awful — 
I  used  to  wake  up,  and  feel  cold  all  over,  and  think 
he  would  escape,  and  come  to  kill  me.  He  swore 
he'd  come  back.  But  it's  three  months  ago  now, 
and  I've  never  heard." 

The  palm-leaves  rustled,  as  though  stirred  by 
an  invisible  hand.  She  shivered  slightly — "I 
shan't  feel  really  safe  until  we're  on  the  mail-boat," 
she  said.  Then,  as  Jack  did  not  reply,  she  added 
mischievously,  "The  doctor  was  English,  like  you, 
Jack." 

"  We  cannot  leave  by  the  boat  to-morrow, 
Nancy,"  Jack  said  slowly. 
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"  Why  ?  "     She  grew  suddenly  frightened. 

"Because — "  he  spoke  deHberately — "because, 
before  we  can  go  away,  you  must  put  this  matter 
right.  Understand  me  clearly.  If  he  divorce  you, 
well  and  good,  I  am  willing  to  marry  you.  But  I 
am  not  willino-  that  a  man  should  rot  in  an  insane 
asylum  through  any  fault  of  yours  or  mine,  and  he 
must  be  released  at  once.      It  can  be  managed." 

She  was  silent.  Again  a  slight  movement 
stirred  the  fern-leaves.  Out  on  the  river  sounded 
the  plash  of  oars,  and  a  night-bird  called  in  the 
scrub  at  the  water's  edge.  Then  the  stillness 
became  oppressive. 

Suddenly  out  of  the  silence  rang  a  peal  of 
maniac  laughter.  Jack  Elvin  sprang  up,  as  the 
swaying  ferns  parted  to  show  a  man's  face — a  wild, 
dishevelled  creature,  with  blood-shot  eyes,  and 
livid  features. 

"  My  husband  !  "  Nancy  moaned  in  terror,  as  the 
pitiful  creature  confronted  them.  Once  again  the 
air  was  rent  with  peals  of  inhuman  laughter — the 
unmistakable  laughter  of  a  madman. 

Quick  as  thought  Jack  Elvin's  pistol  flashed  out, 
but  he  was  too  late — the  madman  had  fired  first. 
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Two  shots  pierced  the  stillness,  and  the  woman 
fell,  the  life-blood  streaming  from  mouth  and  ears. 

Before  Elvin  could  fire  again,  the  maniac  had 
closed  with  him. 

"They  shut  me  up,  they  shut  me  up,"  he  re- 
peated vacantly,  struggling  in  the  Englishman's 
grasp — "  Now  I  am  mad." 

Footsteps  sounded  in  the  silent  house,  but  the 
maniac  held  Elvin  like  a  vice.  Locked  in  a  death- 
grip,  they  swayed  towards  the  edge  of  the  balcony 
— nearer,  nearer.  The  low  iron  rail  creaked,  then 
snapped.  .  .  .  Over  the  edge,  down,  down, 
into  Eternity. 

Down  to  the  bank  of  the  silent  river,  and  then 
into  the  great  beyond. 

The  waters  surged  over  Elvin's  head  :  for 
beacon  the  light  of  the  moon,  for  death-knell  the 
madman's  weird  laughter. 

Then  silence  again. 

Fate  had  made  playthings  of  three  lives — only 
the  moon  and  the  night-birds  could  tell  the  story. 
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EXTRACTS    FROM    AUSTRALIAN    PRESS    NOTICES. 


"THE  REVELLER." 

"  A  volume  of  poems  from  the  pen  of  gifted,  versatile  Thistle 
Anderson,  brings  with  it  a  truly  refreshing  brightness  that  lightens  the 
cares  of  day." — Adelaide  Truth. 

"The  book  is  distinctly  good.  .  ,  .  There  is  Australian  colour, 
and  the  music  of  literature,  and  such  a  judge  as  Annie  S.  Swan  has 
written  of  Thistle's  verses  as  charming." — Melbourne  Punch. 

".  .  .  The  authoress  is  a  genuine  poet.  In  the  lyric  and  epic  line 
especially,  she  shows  power  which  warrants  the  hope  that  she  will 
become  a  prominent  lyricist.  Her  felicity  of  diction  is  a  pronounced 
merit.  .  .  .  Her  portrayal  of  the  realities  and  melodramic  aspects  of 
life  in  the  bush,  which  she  so  vividly  repi'esents,  has  hardly  ever  been 
excelled." — The  Critic,  Adelaide. 

"  The  Beveller  vevels  in  capital  verse.  .  .  .  There  is  no  sameness 
in  the  tone  or  key  of  Thistle  Anderson's  music,  it  ranges  from  the 
wantonness  of  'The  Reveller'  to  the  humility  of  the  'Harvest-Home.' 
Which  of  the  two  songs  to  be  sung  depends  on  the  temperament  of  the 
singer,  and  no  fault  can  be  found  with  either.     .     .     ." — A.  A.  A. 

"Her  verse  has  a  fluency  and  smoothness  that  augurs  a  considerable 
amount  of  practice.  .  .  .  It  is  much  above  the  standard  of  the 
average  verse-writer."— Z>aj7y  Telegraph,  Sydney. 

••  The  Reveller  is  worth  the  reading  and  re-reading." — Barrier  Miner. 

"This  book  of  verse  is  full  of  conspicuous  merit,  the  whole  work 
scintillating  with  cleveruess  and  talent.  .  .  .  It  is  a  book  the  dis- 
cerning will  buy  to  read — and  keep." — Licensed  Victualler's  Gazette. 

"  .  .  .  The  writer  can  produce  something  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
poetical  literature  of  Australia.     .     .     ." — Auitralasian,  Melbourne. 

' '  We  gladly  welcome  these  poems — there  are  poetic  gems  in  the  book. 
We  believe  that  Thistle  Anderson's  verse  will  be  read  in  the  years  to 
come,  not  only  in  the  crowded  cities,  but  in  the  vast  solitudes  of  the 
remote  bush-country." — Adelaide  Standard. 

"The  unmistakable  hall-mark  of  song.  They  scintillate  with  vivid 
colour,  and  forceful  expression — and  pathos.  .  .  .  Production  of  a 
very  clever  and  graceful  pen." — Adelaide  Advertiser. 

"  A  Sappho  of  Adelaide.  .  .  .  Something  much  better  than  mere 
rea<lable  verse." — Adelaide  Register. 


PRESS    NOTICES-Continucd. 

"The   Arcadians"    and    "Arcadian   Adelaide/* 

"  Thistle  Anderson  has  struck  oil.  Her  book,  Arcadian  Adelaide,  is 
selling  like  hot  cakes,  and  the  early  editions  are  sold  out.  .  .  .  Cleverly 
written,  and  in  some  chapters  a  delicate — in  print — subject  is  dealt  with 
in  a  way  that  can  be  read  by  the  most  fastidious.  .  .  ." — Adelaide 
Truth. 

"  A  Marie  Corelli  in  the  midst  of  us.  .  .  .  The  book  indicates  a 
brilliant  mind.     .     .     ." — Quiz. 

"Adelaide  people  and  their  ways  are  cuttingly  satirised.  .  .  . 
Whether  one  agrees  with  the  writer's  conclusions  or  not,  the  book  is 
admittedly  clever  and  pungent." — Barrier  Miner. 

".  .  .  Adelaide  deserves  all  she  gives  it.  .  .  .  Thistle  Ander- 
son hits  straight  out,  and  the  book  is  smartly,  if  venomously,  written." 
—Melbourne  Table  Talk. 

"  The  book  of  the  hour  is  Arcadian  Adelaide.  ...  It  has  already 
reached  the  glory  of  a  fifth  edition.  It  is  cleverly  written,  and  it 
'  booms.'  " — Melbourne  Punch. 

"  Thistle  Anderson  takes  a  subject  in  hand  in  a  direct  hit-out-from- 
the-shoulder  manner,  with  a  sledge-hammer  like  force,  that  is  refreshing 
in  this  age  of  sophistry.  .  .  .  Her  new  book,  2'/ie  Arcadians,  is 
worth  reading.     ...     So  get  it." — Adelaide  Weekly  News. 

"She  is  the  woman  of  the  hour.  .  .  .  She  little  dreamed  she 
would  wake  up  to  find  herself  famous.  Her  book  has  unearthed  many 
imitators,  but  there  is  only  one  Thistle  Anderson." — Truth. 

"Thistle  Anderson's  second  book.  The  Arcadians,  has  been  eagerly 
sought  after,  and  has  further  enhanced  the  author's  reputation  as  a  clever 
and  talented  pen-pusher.     .     .     ." — Truth. 

''The  Arcadians  ...  A  book  which  is  intensely  feminine,  and 
decidedly  witty.  ...  It  made  a  big  hit,  and  speedily  ran  to  ten 
editions." — Steele  Rudd's  Magazine. 
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